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THE EDITOR'S DIARY. 



Thursday, January 10. The President and the Constitution. 

Was Secretary Eoot's speech, delivered before the Pennsyl- 
vania Society of New York on December 12th, misinterpreted by 
those who found therein a menace to the preservation of the right 
of local self-government conferred by the Constitution upon the 
people of the United States? We learn from authority we can- 
not question that the Secretary intended to convey, not a threat, 
but a warning — a warning to each of the individual States com- 
prised in the Union to meet its lawmaking obligations more 
effectively or face the inevitable consequence of a transference 
of its authority to the Federal Government. This definition of 
Mr. Eoot's intent we readily accept, but we are utterly unable to 
perceive a distinction in effect. To hold that a warning has no 
threatening significance, especially if it emanate from those who 
are able and disposed to carry it into effect, is to rob it of force 
and meaning altogether. President Roosevelt recently warned the 
citizens of San Francisco to treat the Japanese more tolerantly, 
and with characteristic promptitude and irrefragable logic he 
added that, if they should not do so, they might expect to en- 
counter the armed forces of the Union. True, Mr. Eoot did not 
pass so brusquely to the irresistible conclusion — perhaps because 
it had been rendered unnecessary for him to do so. President 
Eoosevelt had already declared in unmistakable terms : 

" We need, through executive action, through legislation and through 
judicial interpretation <md construction of law, to increase the power 
of the Federal Government. If we fail thus to increase it, we show our 
impotence." 

It was with this firm declaration of the President fresh in 
mind that we heard what seemed to be the supplementary asser- 
tion of the Secretary of State that constructions of the Consti- 
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tution would be "found" to effect the predicted "obliteration 
of State lines." We noted the fact that Mr. Eoot carefully 
refrained from saying whether he personally regarded the 
" tendency " with f avor. Upon that point he will do well to en- 
lighten the people at no distant day, if he would remove the 
impression created by his speech that he shares the expressed 
views and avowed purposes of the President. The impulsive 
utterances of the latter at Harrisburg would have been amazing 
if they had come from the lips of any of his predecessors, but 
for temperamental reasons they were really of far less serious 
import than the seeming acquiescence in them of the calmer, 
better-trained and more reflective judgment of his chief adviser. 
That we were not alone in perceiving a direct relationship be- 
tween the pronouncement of Secretary Eoot and that of the 
President, and in treating the two combined as a definitive dec- 
laration of the policy of the present administration, is easily 
established. The " Springfield Eepublican " pertinently in- 
quired : 

" Mr. Roosevelt does not hesitate to call for this great and largely 
gratuitous measure of centralization following upon his call for na- 
tional assumption of insurance control. Does he find in the Secretary 
of State a defender of his political principles and policies to this sweep- 
ing extent? Are all State delinquencies and variations in policies and 
methods of local government to justify substitute national action? If 
so, what, then, becomes of our great experimental ground in public 
policy which has been so fortunately provided for the American nation 
through the existence of self-governing States independent of the na- 
tional Government and of each other in their own several spheres?" 

The " Brooklyn Eagle " said: 

" The speech was more than an expression of individual opinion. It 
was delivered in New York, but it came from Washington. It was not 
addressed more particularly to the State of California. It served notice 
upon all of the commonwealths, telling each one what to expect should 
it become refractory, declaring it to be useless for the advocates of 
State rights to protest against the extension of national authority, 
and adding that sooner or later constructions of the Constitution would 
be found to vest power where it would not go by default — in the na- 
tional Government. Which is straight from the shoulder." 

The "Hartford Oourant" said: 

"Year after year the consolidating of power at Washington proceeds 
apace, and we are told from the high places that what we see now is 
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only the beginning. Yet it is as true now as when Francis Lieber said 
it that the fate of civil liberty in this country is hound up with the 
fate of local self-government." 

The "Boston Transcript" said: 

" The objection to too much centralization springs not from any selfish 
consideration, but from grounds of all-around expediency. The Federal 
Government is a long way off; it is cumbersome and inelastic in its 
operation; it distributes its favors in a district and State system which 
is often not closely related to real needs. Wherever the States can do 
things efficiently and safely they should be allowed the privilege, and 
the burden of proof ought to rest on those who desire the transfer of 
anything to Washington. ... It may perhaps be recalled that all this 
concentration of authority in Washington might be even more distaste- 
ful to a State like Massachusetts, if the time should come that we 
were out of harmony politically with the party in control there. It is 
none too soon for the thoughtful senator and member to try to see 
what he can save for his State government." 

The exceptionally well-informed Washington correspondent 
of the "Providence Journal," apropos of the assertion that Sec- 
retary Boot had fallen into the habit, supposed to have been pre- 
empted by the President, of being misunderstood, wrote: 

" It is probably well for Secretary Hoot's political future, to say 
nothing of his reputation as a public man, that he is able to make this 
explanation, because there is no doubt about the interest and dissatis- 
faction among the public men in Washington caused by his published 
speech, which, even yet, many of them think, commits the Secretary 
to the principle of increased powers for the Federal Government and the 
corresponding curtailment of the rights and jurisdiction of the States." 

The " Philadelphia Public Ledger " said : 

" The President is the most active and forceful exponent of federalism 
and of the broadening of the scope and powers of the national Govern- 
ment that the country has ever seen, and only a few weeks before Mr. 
Root delivered his address the President, at the dedication of the Harris- 
burg Capitol building, made an earnest plea that the courts in their 
decisions and the legislators in lawmaking should interpret Constitu- 
tional questions and make their laws in such a liberal and broad- 
minded spirit as would unshackle the inconvenient Constitutional chains 
which now bind and hamper the national power. It is not, therefore, 
to be wondered at that lawyers and laity, wise and simple, should 
have interpreted the speech delivered by the chief man in the Presi- 
dent's cabinet as something of a warning and threat of further action to 
come." 
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These are journals of the highest class, thoughtful and dis- 
criminating, but independent. Here are the remarks of two 
partisan Republican statesmen. 

Senator John C. Spooner said: 

" It appears to be a most remarkable deliverance, and altogether un- 
precedented; the suggestions are startling, to say the least." 

Senator Joseph B. Foraker said: 

" The speech seems to be rather radical in its advocacy and approval 
of the centralization of power; the expression I read being that in an 
important sense State lines are to be obliterated. I do not sympathize 
with that idea. I believe our dual form of government is a most happy 
one, and that the Constitutional limitations were wisely provided, and 
that they should be, and will be, upheld. I was glad to notice that 
Judge Brown, who followed Mr. Root, responding for the judiciary, 
forcibly reminded his hearers that the judicial department of the 
Government has power under the Constitution to preserve and uphold 
it, even to the extent of restraining all violations of its limitations by 
either of the other departments of government. I think we had better 
hold on to the Constitution." 

Nevertheless, we accept thankfully Mr. Root's statement that 
it was not his purpose to champion the Hamiltonian doctrine 
of centralization, and we trust that he will seize upon the first 
suitable opportunity to define his attitude so precisely as to dis- 
sipate all doubts and misapprehension. Our own view conforms 
with that of the " New York Times," which said : 

" The very fact that an able lawyer, trained in accurate thinking and 
accurate exposition, sitting down on the afternoon previous to the de- 
livery of a speech to jot down what came to his mind on the subject 
of the tendency of the nation toward centralization, should evolve such 
a statement as Mr. Root gave to his hearers and readers, is highly 
significant. It shows that the mind of this lawyer, who is also an 
experienced statesman, with an unusual record in two departments of 
the national Government, was surcharged with the impressions he con- 
veyed so simply and forcibly. They had, in the good old Quaker phrase, 
been 'borne in on him' in the eventful period in which he had been 
personally engaged in the national administration, and they were con- 
firmed by the reflection which his lawyer's habit impelled him to in- 
dulge in." 

It was the apparent effect of association and environment upon 
the calm mind of the foremost administrative statesman, in our 
judgment, now living that seemed to us so startling as to demand 
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full exposition and due reprobation. The real question relates 
to the responsibility for the "tendency" towards centralization. 
Upon this point we differ absolutely from the Secretary of State. 
He endeavors to fix it upon the people. We charge it directly 
upon the President. From the day Mr. Koosevelt was elected, 
he has chafed under any form of restraint whatsoever, has glee- 
fully exercised, by indirection, authority forbidden to a President 
by the Constitution, has encouraged the growth of disrespect for 
the judiciary by denouncing members thereof for rendering de- 
cisions distasteful to him, has deliberately injected into the minds 
of unthinking people the virus of paternalism and Socialism as 
represented by a willingness to divide accumulations of wealth 
and to cure all ills by arbitrary acts, and all too frequently he 
makes a fresh demand for additional power to indulge in his 
proverbial indiscretions. Of the growth of this "tendency" 
there is no doubt. Keplying, in March, 1903, to a question rela- 
tive to the retention in the army of a man accused of murder, he 
said: 

" In this matter, even if this man is a murderer, I am helpless. / 
have absolutely no pouter to dismiss anybody from the army in time 
of peace." 

And yet, in October, 1906, he does not hesitate to discharge 
with dishonor an entire battalion, of whose members it is ad- 
mitted a large proportion were wholly innocent; simultaneously, 
he asks from Congress legislation that would transfer to himself 
all functions of courts martial, and announces to the newspaper 
correspondents that, in the event of the passage over his veto of 
a bill ordering the restoration of the dismissed men, he would 
refuse to obey it, and that, as one trustworthy correspondent 
wrote, he " would not be deterred even by threat of impeachment 
proceedings " from defying the law of the land as defined by the 
Constitution. In view of the conflict of jurisdiction developed 
in the New Orleans lynching cases, President Harrison suggested 
that Congress might " make offences against the treaty rights of 
foreigners cognizable in the Federal courts"; President Koose- 
velt demanded that the statutes "be so amended and added 
to as to enable the President" — without regard to determination 
of rights or any judicial consideration whatever — arbitrarily " to 
enforce the rights of aliens under treaties." The one proposal 
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was that of a respecter of fundamental law and a seeker of jus- 
tice by Judicial methods; the other was, as the "New York 
Times" well said, "hasty, ill-considered, unfortunate" and 
teeming with possibilities of " impeachable offences." 

The following statement was issued from the White House on 
December 19th, when the President received a committee repre- 
senting the Child Labor Society : 

" A member of the delegation remarked that undue centralization is 
t» be reprehended, that whatever can safely be left to the States should 
be left to them, but that where the interests of the nation require action 
on the part of the Federal authorities such action should not be with- 
held on grounds of mere abstract theory. To this statement the Presi- 
dent cordially assented." 

Herein lies the crux of the whole matter. It does not seem to 
have occurred to the President that such powers as are now 
vested in the Federal Government were held originally by the 
States and were surrendered voluntarily by them for a definite 
purpose; and that all others were specifically retained. In the 
phrase "whatever can safely be left" to them, we find a plain 
implication of purpose, not to ask that additional authority be 
delegated, after the manner provided by the Constitution, but to 
take it virtually by force. This is very far from being mere 
disregard of " abstract theory " ; it is in flat violation of a solemn 
compact, frankly derisive of the binding force of contractual 
•bligations, and is based upon the false and dangerous assump- 
tion that it is the Nation, and not the States, that possesses the 
right to give or take away. 

We have seen no definite announcement as to who is to be the 
judge of the time and conditions requiring Federal interference 
with State functions, but we feel safe in assuming that the 
President will not ask that such determination be left to either 
Congress or the Supreme Court. A more concise statement of 
bis real view, we firmly believe, could be found in his despatch 
to Secretary Taft, dated September 28th, and reading as follows : 

" I do not care m the least for the fact that such an agreement is 
unconstitutional." 

The Constitution thus spat upon was not that of the United 
States, but of Cuba — an instrument which our Government had 
participated in framing, had expressly approved and by plain 
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implication promised to sustain. The assertion, therefore, was 
not treasonable, but it does clearly indicate a frame of mind 
which spurns restraint, despises law and is dominated by despotic 
instinct; incidentally, moreover, it was the most gratuitous and 
insulting utterance respecting a friendly neighbor and helpless 
ward that ever emanated from the lips of an American President. 



Fbiday, January 11. 

Of Woman's Right to Enhance Nature's Charms. 

Wb have never been able to understand why any one should 
wish to be younger or older than he or she really is. Vanity, of 
course, must be reckoned with as a potent force among human 
frailties, and is responsible, doubtless, for much of woman's re- 
sentment at the ravages of passing years. But it is not the flight 
of time, nor even the contemplation of a steady approach to the 
limit of human existence, that offends her instinct; neither of 
these considerations really enters her mind. It is the change in 
physical appearance inseparable from growing old that sinks 
into her heart with every glance at a mirror and makes her sad ; 
angry, too, with God f ot not imposing the same penalties upon 
aging men. She would not express the feeling in those words ; if 
so bluntly put, she might affrightedly deny its existence; but 
pressed for an answer, if truthful, as most women are in such 
matters, while dodging the fixing of responsibility for this seem- 
ing discrimination against her sex, she will insist invariably upon 
the unfairness of the arrangement whereby a process that adds 
to man's physical distinction detracts from woman's charm. 

For ourselves, we make it a point seldom to criticise publicly 
the methods of the Creator in shaping the destinies of the human 
race; but in this instance we frankly concede the apparent jus- 
tice of woman's instinctive attitude. Happily, however, we seem 
to perceive in the wearing away of men's prejudices signs of 
mitigation of the inequity. Time was, not so long ago, when, 
holding the fixed opinions of youth, we sternly reprehended such 
innocent practices as changing the color of one's hair, or bright- 
ening the complexion on occasion, or even dieting seriously for 
the figure's sake. Not so, now ! The most casual consideration 
growing out of philosophical observation has not merely modified 
our views, but has virtually changed them altogether. It may 
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still be, as once we confidently asserted and now often hear from 
others like foolish, that there is nothing so beautiful as a young 
face in a frame of silver gray; but when the possessor of those 
incongruous features happens to be the wife of a man most often 
taken to be her son, we declare her resort to henna to be not only 
•i right, but a duty to both. The custom of lacing we judge to 
be far less prevalent than it was a dozen years ago; the wiser 
method of dieting seems to have superseded it; but, even so, no 
fair-minded person can behold a woman without realizing that 
God meant her to be attractive; and He knows, as well as we, 
that there is nothing more hideous than a plashy feminine ap- 
pearance. In passing judgment upon this point, therefore, even 
on religious grounds, we could go no further conscientiously than 
St. Paul went in enjoining moderation in all things. 

Moreover, we believe in woman's right as well as in women's 
rights, just as we hang tenaciously to the doctrine of individual 
liberty for man. As a people, we will not go far astray if we 
sustain the time-honored principle that they are best governed 
who are least governed, and further insist that each and every 
thinking person may do whatever in the world best pleases him- 
self or herself, so long as such conduct does not affect deleterious- 
ly the welfare of the community. That is the distinctively 
American idea and the basis of all true freedom; wherefore, we 
set our face fixedly against every opposing tendency, political or 
otherwise, and earnestly maintain that woman's enhancement, by 
harmless artifices, of Nature's endowment of charm is as clearly 
her inalienable prerogative as immunity from interference with 
thought and speech is that of man. 



Sattjbday, January IS. On Being Younger or Older. 

There seem to De a beginning and an end of the above re- 
flection, and there may be correlation between the two, but if so 
we humbly confess our inability to detect it. What the desira- 
bility of growing old gracefully, in conformity with the plain 
intent of nature, has to do with safeguarding personal liberty 
would pass the comprehension of a Solomon. Who cares? No 
journey is so delightful as that which leads no one knows whither, 
and whose end is unforeseen even by the wayfarer himself. And 
yet the mere orderliness of mind which should not countenance 
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vagaries, leaving a premise suspended in the air, and never so 
much as pointing to a conclusion, surely calls for duteous ob- 
servance. 

Wiry, then, do persons wish they were younger in years? Is 
the motive to be found in an honest desire to live one's life over 
and better, or in mere envy of those who seem to be lighter-hearted ? 
If the former, there is no good reason to believe that the wider 
experience brought into play would make adequate compensation 
for the certain loss of the enthusiasm of ignorance; if the latter, 
there could be no effect other than the unhappiness of mental, 
moral and even physical isolation. The fulness of enjoyment of 
companionship can be had only with one's contemporaries in 
years, faculties and sympathies. Ignorance may profit from as- 
sociation with wisdom, but only through distasteful confession 
of inferiority by the one and shameful waste of time by the other. 
Not even egotism can long abide such relationship; overweening 
conceit, which itself is the essence of folly, alone can endure it. 
Undeniably, inspiration may be drawn from the young and use- 
ful lessons from the old, but these are mere helps to one's own 
equipment, such as can be obtained with greater readiness and a 
sense of surer guidance from books. We heard once, not authori- 
tatively, of course, and yet with sufficient indication of verity, 
of an aged man who died and went to heaven, and, being ac- 
corded the privilege of appointing his own form of beatitude, 
seized the opportunity to gratify a desire that had possessed 
him for many years, and took his place among the young angels. 
He found himself in hell. The immaturity of their knowledge 
inspired in his breast only pity and contempt; his own superior 
wisdom, on the other hand, so bored their buoyant spirits that 
they flew away from him at every opportunity ; necessarily, there- 
fore, he was left solitary and miserable, and was glad indeed to 
return to the company of his equals. 

The famous American philosopher who related to us this inci- 
dent would not guarantee its authenticity, but we have no doubt 
whatever that the result of a similar experiment on earth would 
be the same. Nature hedges us about with certain restrictions which 
may as well be recognized cheerfully, since they cannot be ignored. 
For ourselves, after no small waste of time in testing theories, 
we find personal association with men slightly younger and with 
women a few years older to be the most profitable. Lacking 
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the opportunity of communing with either, we turn promptly to 
the ambitious and well-bred American lad or to his placid and 
spiritually inclined grandmother; with silly girls and vain old 
men we hare no patience, and we extend to them only such con- 
sideration as courtesy exacts. 

Under no circumstances would we, if we could, be a single day 
further from or nearer to the grave. A desire to be younger, 
carried to its logical conclusion, would result in a hope to live and 
strive for food and clothes or their equivalents forever, than 
which surely no prospect could be more dreary or fatal to in- 
centive. On the whole, we are disposed to believe that the wish 
to renew one's youth which we hear expressed so often is wholly 
thoughtless and, if the opportunity for its gratification really 
offered, would be abandoned as quickly as any person living would 
reject a proposal to make a complete exchange of soul, mind, 
body and all surrounding conditions with any other person. 



Monday, January 14. The Progress of Esperanto. 

If the number of responses to our proposal to enrol members 
of a general society for the promulgation of Esperanto affords a 
true indication of the enthusiasm likely to be developed, there is 
already ample justification for the prediction of Doctor Zamen- 
hof that America will become the centre of interest in the new 
universal language. Expressions of desire to become members of 
the society and participate in the movement have come from 
every part of the Union and from persons in all walks of life, 
although naturally, and encouragingly, of course, the class most 
largely represented is that engaged in educational work of some 
sort. Following the custom pursued in England and other coun- 
tries, we shall assign to each person signifying a wish to enrol a 
number in the order of applications received, and make due noti- 
fication by mail. A convenient form of request for enrolment will 
be found in the advertising section of this Eeview. 

In answer to many inquiries, we wish to say that we shall pub- 
lish soon in convenient, but materially amplified, book form the 
simple primer now being printed upon our supplementary pages; 
and we have in process of preparation other books which will be 
supplied to enrolled members at cost. We wish particularly to 
encourage the formation of local groups, and we shall present in 
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an early number a set of by-laws designed to serve the purpose of 
those forming such organizations. No obligation, pecuniary #r 
otherwise, attends enrolment as a member of the general society; 
on the contrary, certain distinct advantages, we are confident, 
will accrue as the movement progresses. Prom England gener- 
ally, and especially from Mr. William T. Stead, the famous pub- 
licist, who presently will visit this country, we acknowledge the 
receipt of most encouraging messages supplementing the in- 
spiriting words of Doctor Zamenhof in the latest number of the 
Eeview; in return, we feel justified in giving assurance that 
America will be suitably represented at the World Congress to 
be held at Cambridge, England, in August of the present year. 

It is gratifying to be able to record that the serious newspapers 
of the country have given prompt recognition to the movement 
and manifest a disposition to help it forward. Of the many that 
have made favorable comment, the two most conspicuous are the 
New York " Sun " and the Boston " Herald," each of which is 
noted for its distinction and its literary quality. The " Sun " 
says: 

" Esperanto is ridiculed no longer by the observing. Thirty periodicals 
are published in it. Esperanto clubs are everywhere in Europe, and 
thousands of people practise with it in their correspondence. The Es- 
peranto conventions are large, noisy and enthusiastic. Almost any one 
can understand some of the words, and a linguist can guess at the mean- 
ing of nearly all of them. Extra words are obtained by simple affixes 
to the root, so that in course of time Esperanto will have a copious, 
possibly a cumbrous, vocabulary. Any word-builder will be able to add 
to it if not to improve it. 

"Dr. Zamenhof is nothing if not enthusiastic. He expects to see a 
great boom in Esperanto among Americans, whose love of novelty and 
nervous energy he admires. They are soon to outstrip Europeans in 
the cult, and ' before long America will be the centre of Esperanto.' 
When the doctor submits that we need it in our business, who shall gain- 
say him, seeing that we do business with the whole world? He hastens 
to assure us that Esperanto is a convenience, not a substitute. We can 
still keep our literature in the old spelling. The convenience is the 
practical use of Esperanto, but it is the ideal function of it that the 
worthy doctor is most interested in. He believes that it will be more 
potent than the Hague tribunal in preventing wars between the nations, 
because the more their people understand one another the less provoca- 
tion there will naturally be for resorting to force to settle their dis- 
putes. 'The brotherhood of man,' says Dr. Zamenhof, 'is the object foi 
which Esperanto was created and the reason why Esperantists always 
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so obediently and self-sacrificingly fight for their language, despite the 
attacks and the ridicule they suffered during the early years.' " 

The Boston " Herald " says : 

"It is not always true that 'necessity is the mother of invention/ 
for a direr necessity never existed for the appearance of some great 
philosophical genius like Dr. Zamenhof, the inventor of Esperanto — a 
genius able to prepare and sell for two cents a grammar and a vocabu- 
lary of 2,000 root-words, from which 70,000 nouns, verbs, adverbs and 
adjectives could easily be formed by a few simple rules. 

" Anybody ought to be able to swing fluently, gracefully and eruditely 
around the linguistic circle with a vocabulary of 70,000 words — probably 
65,000 more than the majority of us are masters of in our own native 
English, French or German. Yet all this has Dr. Zamenhof achieved 
in his creation of a new inter-racial language which any intelligent man 
or woman can learn to read, write and speak in a month or two. Only 
get it once universally adopted, as an auxiliary to one's mother tongue, 
and then one might travel at will, not only to France or Italy, but among 
the Kalmuck Tartars or people of Borneo, and ask for koumiss or head- 
money and get it every time. 

" In the last number of The North American Review there was 
printed an intensely interesting and touching address of this same Dr. 
Zamenhof before the ' Second European Esperanto Congress/ a congress 
attended by eminent men from England, France, Germany and Russia. 

" The most cursory perusal of the speeches there will soon disabuse 
the mind of the idea that Esperanto is only another kind of lingo like 
the pidgin English used in Canton and Shanghai to facilitate imperfect 
intercourse between coolies and Britishers who want their shirts washed. 
It is a scientifically constructed language as much superior in simplicity 
to the grammatical chaos of our own tongues as the astronomy of Coper- 
nicus to the cycles and epicycles of Hipparchus. ' It is a language of 
humanity/ declared venerable Ernest Naville of France, ' that once adopt- 
ed as an auxiliary will constitute one of the great dates of history.' 

" Dr. Zamenhof himself is clearly a man of combined philological and 
humanitarian genius. Born in Bialystok, even from childhood his mind 
was tortured with the sight of the hates and massacres growing out of 
the ignorance of people of one another in southern and eastern Russia, 
induced by total inability to exchange a word through common speech. 
To the solution of this terrible problem he consecrated his life, endur- 
ing poverty, persecution and scorn in his resolve to annihilate this bar- 
rier, and, so to speak, get even with the Tower-of-Babel curse." 

But for lack of space we should have pleasure in reprinting 
many other similar expressions; the editorial utterances of these 
two leading journals, however, suffice to indicate the seriousness 
with which the movement is regarded already. We repeat that 
we shall gladly answer any inquiries either in these pages or by 
personal comimmieation, as may seem to us best. 



